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BIRTHPLACE OF PLAUTUS AND TEMPLI peniepereneen 
JUPITER APENNINI s ; . F . PRISCA 


ASVRCI 


Having lately (ant, p. 5) giv ’ 
of the birthplace of the p et E nnius (b I 9) . “. , — ‘ 

; . . 3 ‘ , , , .’ | Lcould see that its territory conta extensive 
Ihave been reminded of another Roman writer cag till ¢ mille 
Plautus, his contemporary (born B.c. 25 - oo eo a 

"ie See . — . dives lactis, as Silius Italicus (viii. 4 ays; nor 
birthplace, Sarsina, in a far different part taly Saey - a . - 
Fs : ‘eae - = ‘ are its forests on the decliviti: f the mountains 
I once visited; and as it is rarel ich a : : . : 
: a "s a 11 extinct, though I cannot say t heard of the 
secluded n i che ] n ravell - 4 J. ; : 
: : ~ “hes is . + | dormice being still there, as they were in ancient 
it may be not out inter ) assical : aa fen Oe R Martial. iii 

. } . >: - t es when rizet ythne hh ns artis ° 

pentose to have 1 escription of its present ay ar — ar = : : : \ , ponte 

. : . , on; | 58, 35). 1 found, however, t baths of which 
ance. I hay ore, in speakin } Martial (ix, 58 

. . . " ’ . y\ t é LX. Pt I eR si—_— 

of Hasdrubal ’ ; l ), amarked t t thi aoa | ) [ee 
part of th A pennin« i tincuished for littl * Sic monts 4 tuos semper co 
sequestered valleys, apparently cut of from th B es 
whole world. approached the alls from the “hey » now known as the Bagni di 8S. Agnese, 
direction of G ibbi _ crossing ¢ iol a at some distance I heard that there were 
mountain path, 1 brought to the neigh yaths called Bagni di Regina, still used by inva- 
bourhood of the village Schieggia; so int t lids: while the baths of Baix have long ceased 
for the ruins of what is believed to have |} t] to exist. At the cathedral there are numerous 
temple of Jupiter oy tech a to which th 1- mutilated columns of all kinds; also marble slabs 
federated tribes of Umbria re paired to sacrifice as with ancient sepulchral inscriptions. Many in- 
the Latins did to the Alban Mo yun At Valle di scriptions are also f yund at the Palazzo del Com- 
Rolla ed ajale, about half a mile from Schi ia, mune. Iw as muc +h interested by my visit to the 
on the hill called La Serra, you find th nd | birthplace of Plautus, and could not doubt that I 
Covered with ruins; and if the earth wer in red | saw everything much as it was when the poet 
away, I do not doubt that the foundations of the lived. There were the everlasting hills clothed 
temple would be clearly traced. Some pieces of with woods, the springs still supplied baths for 
mosaic I saw at Pietra (irossa, and on the hill La , the recovery of invalids, and the dormice, no 
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doubt, still chirped in the woods, though no 
longer caught for the luxurious Roman. I may 
state that the scenery, as -you cross this lofty 
ridge of the Apennines towards Florence, is highly 
picturesque, though the ascent can only be made 
on mule-back. You come down on the valley of 
the Arno, not far from the celebrated Camaldoli; 
and if you be energetic, you may climb the highest 
point of the ridge, Z Scali, mentioned by Ariosto 
on account of the extensive view it affords : — 
“ Scuopre il mar Schiavo e il Tosco 
Dal giogo onde a Camaldoli si viene.” 

I had seen both seas from a hill of the Sila in 
Calabria (4 S. vii. 529); but the breadth of 
Italy is there only some thirty miles, while here 
it cannot be much less than one hundred and fifty. 

Cravrurp Tart RaMaAGe. 
PAYNE AND “ HOME, SWEET 

HOME.” 

I send you enclosed an article which I furnished 
to a local paper (the 7roy Times, N. Y.) con- 
taining a letter from Mr. Perry to my uncle, the 
Hon. W. B. Maclay. As this letter is conclusive 
proof of the true origin of “ Home, sweet Home,” 
concerning which some of the London papers seem 
at fault (7Zimes and Atheneum, &c.), it may be 
useful for insertion in “ N, & Q.” 

J. W. Mactay. 

Ordnance Office, Watervliet Arsenal, 

West Troy, N. Y. 
“Some Inte resting Historical Facts respecting the Author 
t Home,’ 
[| Spec ial Correspon le nee of th - Troy Daily Ti nes. 


JOHN HOWARD 


of * Home, swe 


“West Troy, Jan. 23, 1872.—A paragraph has recently 
gone the round of the New York city newspapers, in 
which a doubt is expressed whether John Howard Payne 
was the author of the popular song commonly attributed 





to him. We therefore take the greater pleasure in call 
ing the attention of the reader to a letter upon this st 
ject, which we have been kindly allowed to publish, an 





which would seem to place the authorship of ‘ Home, 
sweet Home ’ beyond the possibility of any cavil. We may 
mention that the writer of the letter, Mr. Perry, was on 
a temporary visit to London from Tangiers, of which port 
he was United States consul, a position which Mr. Payne 
himself once filled. The John Miller referred to in the 
letter was in early life a publisher in London, and was 
the predecessor of Murray in the publication of the Sketch 
Book, the author, however, taking upon himself the ex- 
pense of paper, printing, advertisements, and the risk of 
sale. ‘I wish,’ says Irving, ‘you would make interest, 
through James Renwick, to get the college to employ 
John Miller, bookseller, Fleet Street, as a literary agent 
in London. He is a most deserving and meritorious little 
man, indefatigable in the discharge of any commission 
entrusted to him, and moderate and conscientious in his 
charges.’ Without further preface we give the letter of 
Mr, Perry, which, as will be seen, is addr to Hon. 


ssed 


W. B. Maclay, formerly a representative in Congress | 
from the city of New York :— 

“*Lonpon, Unirep States Dispatcu AGENcY, Sept. 
19, 1865.—Hon. W. B. Maclay, No. 2, Na 


ssau Street, 


| 





| 


New York.—My Dear Mr. Maclay: I have called into 
this office to pay my respects to our venerable Dispatch 
agent, John Miller, Esq., who has held this responsible 
post, now some forty-five years, to the satisfaction of the 
government, and awakening the gratitude of those officers 
of our service who are made dependent upon his fidelity 
and promptitude in forwarding their communications, ~ 

“*Mr. Miller has had the kindness to show me the 
first printed copy of “Sweet Home.” It is interwoven 
with a play entitled C/ari. An opera, in three acts, as 
first performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on 
Thursday, May 8th, 1823, by John Howard Payne, Esq. 
The overture and music (with the exception of the na- 
tional air), by Henry R. Bishop, Esq. London: John 
Miller, 69, Fleet Street, 1823. (Price two shillings and 
sixpence.) : 

“*T wrote with the copy before me, and Mr. Miller 
sitting at his desk near by. In reply to my remark that 
the authorship of “Sweet Home” had been called in ques- 
tion, Mr. Miller stated that there was not the least room 
for doubt upon the point. 

“*Mr. Miller said that he gave Mr. Payne 50/. for the 


| copyright of Clari, and that he (Mr. Payne) revised the 


proof. This play was exceedingly popular at the time, 
and drew very crowded houses to witness its represen- 
tation. 

“The air of “Sweet Home” 
popular national air of Switzerland. The original has 
lovely instead of “lowly thatched cottage.” Mr. Miller 
informed me that this was an oversight of Mr. Payne in 
correcting the proof. Mr. Payne was introduced to Mr 
Miller by Washington Irving, who was a mutual friend 
of these gentlemen, serving them both in many ways and 
Very truly yours. 

“* Amos PERRY 


was at that period a 


on many occasions. 
hase of the opera of Clari proved a very 


“The pur 
‘The profits arising from it,’ says the 


good speculation. 


author of the life and letters of Washington Irving, 
‘realized by the manager and not by Payne, are stated 
to have amounted to two thousand guineas in two years.’ 


None of the parties seem to have paid much attention to 
the song of ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ which was afterwards 
one of the chief attractions of the opera, and was first 
sung by Miss M. Tree, the eldest sister of Ellen Tree, 
who married Charles Kean. All cotemporary accounts 
unite in representing her to have been as distinguished as 
a vocalist as her sister was as an actress. An epigram 
by Tuthill has been preserved in the ‘ Table-talk’ of 
Rogers. 
*On this Tree when a nightingale settles and sings, 
I'he Tree will return her as good as she brings.’ 

“At the time Miss M. Tree was warbling at Covent 
Garden, another sister was a danseuse at Drury Lane. 
Both seem to have awakeried the admiration of a poetical 
spectator, wp thus anonymously, but it must be conf ssed 
impartially, celebrates the merits of the two sisters :— 

‘Of all the Trees that I have known, 
Pippin, nonparefl, or warden, 
Give me the Tree go sweetly blown, 
The vocal Tree of Covent Garden. 
* But would I choose a tender form, 
Chat dances with the elfin train, 
I'd shelter from tife’s angry storm, 
And seek the Tree of Drury Lane.’ 









«“ We may be glad that ‘ the vocal Tree of Covent Gar- 
den’ was not wanting, but it was not needed to make 
‘Home, sweet Home’ immediately popular. It belongs 


to that class of compositions where the language, the 
vehicle of the sentiments, is level to the meanest capacity, 
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and where the sentiments themselves, striking a kindred 
cord in our common nature, finds an echo in every bosom. 
Payne had left his native country for one year, and was 
absent from it twenty. With poverty as a companion, 
he had often wandered ‘mid pleasures and palaces’ in 
foreign lands, an exile and a stranger. In a propitious 
hour the vision of home fell upon him, steeped in*colours 
caught from Heaven, and radiant with a dawn of light, 
such as— 
‘Fancy never could have drawn 
And never could restore.’ 

« All the thoughts proper to a condition only rendered 
more lonely by contrasted splendours, streamed into his 
heart until, subdued and melted, it poured out of its sad 


experiences this immortal song, which has filled the 
whole earth with its melody. ALADDIN.” 
RENFREWSHIRE FOLK LORI AN ADDER 


STONE, 

It may be twe nty-five or thirty years ago that a 
child of a farmer in the parish of L— 
x stung by an adder on the back of the foot, 
which, as well as the leg and thigh, in conse- 
uence became very much inflamed and swollen. 
he child’s life was considered in danger; and 
various means of cure were resorted to by the 
parents on the advice of their friends and neigh- 
bours. Among others, a pigeon was procured, 
killed, cut open, and immediately, while warm, 
applied to the wounded 
pigeon, it is said, became very dark or black; but 
yet having, as it was believed, no good, or at 
least very immediate eflect, this other cure was 
had recourse to. In the same parish a family of 
the name of C——g resided. They had been 
proprietors of the land they occupied for several 
generations, and in possession of a so-called adder- 
stone and four Druidical beads, some of which, 
or all conjunctively, had been efficacious in curing 
various complaints, but more particularly those in 
cattle. At the solicitation of an intimate friend, 
these were obtained (although never before al- 
lowed to go out of the custody of some of the 
family), and used according to instructions re- 
eived, of this import —that a small quantity of 
milk, some two or three gills, should be taken 
irom a cow, and that while warm, the stone and 
beads, which were arranged on a string, should be 
put into it, and then thoroughly washed with the 
milk. A slough, or some slimy matter, it was 
said, would be developed on the stone, which 
behoved to be cleaned off by and mixed with the 
milk, and that the latter then should be applied 
in bathing the wounded part and all the limb, 
which was afterwards to be swathed. This was 
done accordingly, yet after an interval of two or 
three days from the time the sting was received ; 
and it is reported by those alive and witnessing 
the application, that, even by the following morn- 
ing, there was a visibly favourable change, and 
one which resulted in a complete cure. The 
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child arrived at manhood, got married, and is 
yet alive. 

This adder-stone is of a light dun or yellowish 
colour, and circular, about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, a little less than half an inch in thickness 
at the centre where it is most thick, and has a hole 
there, circular, smooth, and about half an inch in 
diameter. It is not unlike, in form and size, to 
the whorls which, in conjunction with the distaff, 
were, only a century or two ago, in general use in 
spinning “yarns. The beads are all of different 
forms, sizes, and colours, yet all are perforated in 
the centre, soas to allow them to be strung. The 
stone and beads are still extant and in good pre- 
servation. 

As the parents of the child were afterwards 
advised, the same good result would have ensued 
if only the head of the adder (which was found 
and killed) had been cut off, and the wound well 
rubbed with it. 

This being a well authenticated case of a cure 
being effected (as the belief is) by charmed stones, 
the particulars, it is hoped, may be worthy of 
preservation in “ N. & Q.” EsPEDARE. 





CHAUCER RESTORED.—No. IV. 


1. “ The Parliament of Birds,’ an acknowledged 
production of Chaucer's, authenticates the ‘ Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale”; thus line 275 of the latter 

- * 


piece runs 
“ And therefore we will have a parliament.” ~ 
It follows that the Parliament accepted by Mr. 
FURNIVALL has most probably been written in 
furtherance of this implied promis 
The sequence runs tl P 
(i.) “ The Court of Love ” is found to close thus 


(il. 1 to 13851) — 


My Sovereign [i. e. Venu 
said ° “—T 

. abide, ye shall dwell still with me, 
rill season come of May, for then truly, 
The King of Love and all his company 
Shall hold his feast.” 
ii.) Then follows “The Cuckoo and the Night- 
ingale,” called also “The Book of Cupid, God of 
Love,” the scene of which is laid in May; and it 
ends with the promise of “a parliament,” on “ the 
morrow after St. Valentine’s day.’ Accordingly 
we turn to 

(iii.) The “ Parliament 
read— 


” itself, stanza 45, and 
“ For this was on St. Valentine’s day.” 

Then follows the “ Bird’s Mating” appended to 
the “Court of Love”;-to this, as I fancy, the 
misplaced envot properly belongs, the lewd song 
being obviously the “ Bird’s Matins,” with its 
“Domine labia,” ‘Venite,” “Cceli enarrant,” 
“‘ jube Domino”: a scrap of Latin in almost every 
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verse.” This ‘ 
quite in keeping 
This pre- arranced order cannot be accidental ; 
it shows design, and argues unity of authorship. 
Thus these three pieces, inextricably linked to- 
gether, must be accepted or rejected in company. 
2. It is still a moot point when Chaucer was 
born ; it could not have been earlier than 1528, nor 
later than 1346. Suppose we accept Mr. Furnt- 
VALL's compromise of 1340; this would make 
Chaucer nineteen when, in modern parlance, he 
first entered the army in 1359. He was then a 
prisoner in France for about twelve months. 
During this period, I assume, he may have solaced 
his enforced leisure by translating in part “ The 
Romance of LR se.” He would return to 
England, and lave his “ Black Knight,”’ which 
I assume to r t : the Black Prince, who mar- 
ried Joane P net in 1361, the latter havin 


¥% is a sort of apology for it, and 


been left : low in 1360, on the death of Thom: 
Holland, Ear! Kent 

2. 2 donne » restored poe re some touches 
from a master nd, er. gr. th pening of the 
“ Court of Love” — : 
* With timor rt, and trembling |! l ad 

Of cunning 1 1, bare of el 

Unto t t romant 

i VI t : i iis 

fr s } 

In ul Bla Kr ght, Sta 2 4 
very fl — 

I ‘ 1 } 7 

i i 

«“ Now 10W ld as ashes d 

Nov l, now for heat 

‘ . ii r 
Compa 3 with Troilus and ¢ j— 
I f cold, ld of I 
bvi Petrarca’s 
] ul a stat rdendo il 

4. Another ‘uliarity, not to be over! ed, is 
found in certain pe zal allusions. Wel ‘ 
Lor son of Windsor” A ee mce of the R 
which, I take i to rd the Black P: 





} : 1 O sort ate 7] e Duchess 
if Lancaster, in the Death; also, in the same book, 
the r » to King Edward III. as the Emperor 
Octavian. ; 

The term Philo-genet, cf. 
the “ Court of Love.” 

Th » Parliam tat Woodstox k, } the court 
had resided, l in Ba “ Cuckoo nen the Night- 
ingale.”’ 

There is a iin amount of assured familiarity 
in this mode of proced ire; is it possible there 
could have been fwo in the same position, at the 
game time: Chaucer so well identified, the other 
anonymous ? A. Hatt. 


Plantagenet, used 
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Mr. Hat continues his amusing ple: asantries, 
and now wants us to believe that “The Black 
Knight” is Chaucer’s. What would “N, &, Q” 
say to a suggestion that Kyd’s Cornelia or 
Spanish Tragedy was Shakspe re’s, because it, 
Lear, Hamlet, ot any or all of Shakspere’s plays 
had a dozen or a hundred words in common? 
“ Cornelia,” “Cordelia ’’: “this remarkable fa- 
mily likeness is a strong point of resemblance 
that could not be imitated without gross pla- 
giarism, so I claim the (‘Cornelia’) for (Shak- 

7 


spere)! 


That would 


toring Shakspere with a ven- 


geance, would it not? And yet this is just the 
ss that Mr. Hatt is putting Chaucer 
MS. evidence ! 


is nothing to him; facts 


nd per- 


through. 


are of no consequence; a critical 





ception are mere delusions. Any > can sit down 
and settle what is genuine Chaucer and what 
isnot. The same alphabet is weed | in two dif- 
ferent poems, therefore the same author wrote 
1 ' 





t” is known to be one af 
»d to him by a MS. in 
Shirley, who copied 
scores of Lvdgate’s poems, as well as many of 


“ Black Knigh 
Lydgate’s poems ; it is assign 


» hand of his contemporary 
I - 











Chancer’s 1 the very : elf pr claims to 
man with an r that it is not Chaucer's. 
Just take a f stan picked out at random, 
Sal pie tes “ayer eta 
ask ¥ irseil 1f 10 18 possibie that Ubaucer, one 
43 . 1 . 
he most melodious poets that r lived, could 
ve writ 1 them :-— 
LXXXVII 
And, as I w thog I saw . 
Fer in the w lustely re * 
r ry 
Ss >t Lu < 
] ne \ 1eT 
Tha ! 
I Ww 
4 } ‘ 
‘ i 1 wot ri 
I 1, a hom bed( de t 
For y 1e thoght h r the best 
Prey n my | itent 
That t be vy D rs 
\ } 
Re I Tay ef 


How is it possible to mistake this poor st I 
Chaucer's writing? Surely a moderate amount of 
raining in his lines must convince a man that 
th are 1e of a How, then, did 
co y ever come to be attributed to him? “* Th 
Bie ack Kn + ’ is mainly imitate , from Chaucer's 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,” with recollec- 
tions of the “‘ Legende,” “ Pity, **& Mars,” “ Knig rht’s 
Tale,” &c.; and is éalled in a late Se ote +h MS. at 
and Disport of ( Yhaucer,” 
had perhaps mé¢ onl : the Black 
But this colophon is not in 








the end “The Maying 
as if Lydgate 
Knight for Chaucer. 
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Shirley’s authentic copy. Walter Chapman may 
have seen this or another Scotch copy of the 

Rn uli St tn Ol a. : ; a , 
poem, and he accordingly print 1 it in] 908, a On looking over The Historie and Descent of the 
suming that it was Chaucer's own wor k. rhynne House of Rowallane (Glas. 1825) I notice that the 
included it in his edition of ( “hau r's works in | editor, the Rev. W. Muir, announces his intention 


WILLIAM MURE OF ROWALLANE. 





2, and oth 2 dit ee bar oun m Phat (not carried out) of publishing “‘ The Poetical Re- 
the poem 1s fom agit 8 there can be No reasonanle | mains” of the knight, with the following con- 

ubt ; and among his poems, and not Chaucer's, | temporary testimony to his “excellent vaine in 
will it, I trust, hereafter be found. ME. TY Ves ; 














- " . » | I — 
Mr. Hatt’s remarks on the envot are so lish es ; hl 
' Rae fe 4 Ri aeeall 7 “ Thou kno’s, brave gal that our Scottish | 5 
my only wonder is they have found admit- elena’ = pie 
Pe uN QO” T Jet - — ey, fave ay bein EI an is equa ewer ay : 
w Y. o claim a poem Ior 1aU- S th — ils rair muse and martiall myndis remain 
: : . ; 
er becaust is an envoy addressed to a princess, ith als renoun’d records t to thie day, 
1iming a play for any special dramatist Thos we be enrol’d so rich as they, 
1." +) . . " 7i+ } a y y . ; 
bec it has an epilogue addressed to its hearers. + wet “ _ 
7 . } Cum, | have l a ais fair 
ere not MR LLS 1 rance so genuine, the , 
Were not Mr. Hatr's ignorar genuine, th road Nee ete thy guye 
uttempt to N.& Q.” readers And schew thee of a ar subject thair 
: ledg b g Bi Beuties wonder, on the bank Clyd 
The “ Flower and t Leat”’ tells us itself that ‘Sprang thou from Maxwell and Montgomerie’s muse, 
it was written by lady—in line 462, where the I t our poets perisch in the West! 
writer ikes l = hone her, the writer, “ My No, n rave youth, continow in thy kynd, 
doug Its lane shows it to be from fifty No sueitar subject sall thy muses fynd.” 
to eighty s after Chaucer's time, th h it 1 ,: . 
—g.. are - lhe editor seems to have found these “ Lines to 


Sir W. Mure, by 














ples s Knigl I 4] .° 
. ' ' he } et’sMSS 
e 54, * s n t ayen t/ . 4 ‘ 
r “J ] 1509, “ And he sceng : 4 
4 the at sit ¢ €, wr It d IUD rve } mr 
: } 7 au 
the laws of Chaucer's ryme, and gh gene- . C 
beautiful, it 3] s too Ww r Unaucel | : ; 
For instance, lines 313-15— Mr. Alexander G 
rhe savour w 1 ight As I } vy of 
I : 
. LG14, w h l 
i i y i ‘ 
MN ’ t b } 
No MS. of ( must hav 
I Bath's Mi bra ys do 
p t il r ( 
till Sy Wy | ; } 
; ‘ : ‘ iy i 
4 NS ld t l t ar t i 
and ~ ie , 
ve ht } ” 
; ght l . 
t Chau hen we ¢ " a 
works is vp y 
di { 0 t Te on { 
- reserve | Ss Ww } vy b f 
2 nd not b I think, to claim this waif 
; rs ! i A.G 
\s i I « 
WHat i } tha " } 
t Si t CHAUCER and yet holds 
Karly English. The first four lines are « : st published by the Lk. Kk. 'T. 5., there 1s a poem 
to settle the question — ntitled “ How pe Hali Cros was fienden be Sein 
“When Flora the Queene of Plesaun Elaine,” which, if written as early as the fiftee oth 
lad whole achieved eysaul century, canny Sess hed the materials 





Of the fresh and new season from which Shakspeare drew his character of the 

. thorow out every region. Jew of Venice. let me refer your readers—your 

Yi 1 might as well say that Chaucer wrote | readers of Sh mene especially—to the passage 
“John Gilpin,” as these dot-and-go-one lines, includ ed be veen lines 7] and 114. 

Epuvcunp Tew, 


M.A, 























































Opp Caances or Meantne.—A friend of mine 
about twenty years ago was instructing some 
I ncolnshire peasants’ children in Scripture his- 
troy. Among other questions she asked a little 
girl “‘ What was the Temple?” The reply she 
got was, “A doctor’s shop, ma’am.”’ On being 
examined as to the reason for her answer, she 
quoted Luke ii. 46. EpWwArD PEacock. 


A Rortanp Weatuer Sayrrne. — The week 
ending January 27 was characterised by an un- 
usual rainfall, high winds, and a rise in tempera- 
re. I was talking with a Rutland labourer on 
that fruitful subject, the weather, when he said, 





‘‘The birds began to whistle this morning. We 
shall have a frost next week.” He said that this 
was acommon saying, but I think it is new to 


CUTHBERT BEDE. 


these pages. 


['wo REMARKABLE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Der, der den, der den, g 
Warnungspfahl, das niemand etwas in das Wasser werfen 








‘An Attorney.—His ancient inning was a bluecoat, 


, and his hatching under a lawyer; whence 





mgh but pen-feathered he th now nested for him- 
lf, and with bis hoarded pence purchased an office, 
lwo desks and a quire of paper sat him up, where he now 
ts in state for all commers. Wee cancall kim no great 
thor, vet he writes very much, and with the infamy 
the Court is maintained in his libels. He has some 


snatch of a scholler, and vet uses Latin very hardly, and 


t it should accuse him, cuts it off in the midst, and 
will not let it speak out. He is, contrary to great men, 
maintained by his followers, that is, his poore country 


n their landlord, and 


‘lients, that worship him mo 
be they never such churles, he lookes for their courtesie 
He first rackes them roundly himself, and then delivers 
them to the lawyer (barrister) for execution. His looks 
are very solicitous, importing much haste and dispatch. 
He is never without his hands full of business, that is, of 
paper. His skin becomes at last as dry as parchment, 
wnd his face as intricate as the most winding course. He 
talks statutes as fiercely as if he had mooted seven yeares 
in the Inns of Court, when all his skill is stuck in his 
girdle, orin his office window. Strife and wrangling 
have made him rich, and he is thankful to his benefactor 
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sollte, selbst in das Wasser cewor erhiilt 
zeha Thaler Belohnung. 
“ Whoever, him, who, on f Ma t her 
ced warning-post, that nob hould t w anvtl 
the water, has thrown t st itself i water 
nounces, t i rewal f Thaler 
O du Di t rd d S 
liebt, lieb’ oli Freu Freund des Fr 3, | 
Freut 
O vou D u \ h whom 1 love, 
es, O dear i 1, the friend’s | 
; 7 : 
1, f } 
8S. 
ATTORNEY OF THE OLDEN Truz.—The following | 
iumorously quaint description of an attorney of | 
" ba . . . © ' 
the olden time I copied t a few years ago, 
though from what source I cannot remember. * } 





* It is from Bishop Farle’s Microcosmographie, 1628. ] 
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and nourishes it. If he live in a country village he makes 
all his neighbours good subjects, for there shall be nothing 
done but what there is law for. His businesse gives him 
not leave to think of his conscience, and when the time or 
terme of his life is going out, for doomes-day hee is secure, 
for hee hopes he hath a tricke to reverse judgment.” 


It is curious to note how forcibly the remark 
made by William Combe in his Dance of Death 
applies to the solicitors of the present day :— 

“ And thus the most opprobrious fame 
Attends upon the attorney’s name. 
Nay, these professors seem ashamed 
To have their /egal title named : 
Unless my observation errs, 
Chey’re all become solicitors.” 


J.S. Upar. 


Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Burns AnD Kesir.—In Robert Burns’ song 





commencing — 
* Contentit wi’ little, and cantie wi’ mair,”— 

are the lines — 

“ When at the blythe end o’ our journey at last, 

Wha the deil ever thinks o’ the road he has passed?” 
Compare this with Keble’s lines (for “St. John’s 
Day”) — 

* When the shore is won at last, 

Who will count the billows past ?’ 


Had the same thought been expressed by any 
writer before Burns ? Norvab CLyne. 
Aberdeen. 


-This annual 
Lincolnshire, on 


“Tne THROWING oF THE Hoop.” 
custom took pla » at Haxe Vy; 
Saturday, Jan. 6, 1872. I extract the following 
particulars from the News of the 
13th : — At two o'clock in the afternoon the cere- 
mony was commenced by a man called “the fool,” 
who read, standing in a cart, a “riot act”; after 
which he and the crowd ran into the fields, and 
the game began. The fool’s face is painted in 






Gainshu 


|eolours, and his clothes are hung about with 


various coloured rags. Men called “ boggans” are 
the masters of the ceremonies. These men all 
wear red jackets, and one of their number is called 
“the captain of all the boggans.” The captain 
throws a hood (one of a bundle which he carries) 
into the air. This is caught by one of the crowd, 
who calls out “My hood!” and then attempts to 
run off with it — 

“ He ran with it as far as he could, and then gave its 
throw towards Haxey; it was caught by three or four 
more, who would not let go—consequently, a regular 
scuffle took place, but in a good-humoured manner. The 
crowd pushed to fro, some trying for Haxey, some for 
Westwodside, some for Burnham,” &c. 

If the hood can be touched by one of the “ bog- 
gans” during the struggle for possession, it is at 
once given up to him, taken back to the starting 
point, and again thrown up by the captain. The 
same, I suppose, with the whole of the hoods. A 
young man caught a hood which he brought to 
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Haxey, to the Duke William inn, where he re- 
ceived for it half-a-gallon of ale—for which the 
“ boggans ” pay. Another reached Burnham, and 
received a similar refresher. Some innkeepers will 
give ten shillings for a hood, it being considered 
“a great deed to get clear away with a hood.” 
There are thirteen “ boggans,” but only seven were 

present on this occasion. . 
Are the origin and meaning of this singular cus- 
tom known to any readers of “N, & Q.”? 
‘ Tos, RATCLIFFE. 


See “N. & Q.” 2"4 §. iv. 486,—1 pd. |] 








Byron AND Horace.—I am not aware if a pal- 
pabie misquotation of Horace by Lord Byron has 
ever been a? ly oy F allude to one in 
the first canto, anza > Don Juan, quote d 
thus 

‘Non ego hoc ferrem calida juventa, 
Consule Planco.”—Carmen, 14, 1. 3. 


The erratum is calida for calidus. *‘ Calid: 


juventa,” ‘in my hot youth,” is correct ; but such 


is not the way the words of Horace can be trans- 
lated—they are, “calidus juventa,” “warm with 
youth”; and Byron himself gives the metrical 
rendering of the lines by Francis thus : — 
* Such treatment Horace would not bear, 
When warm with youth—when Tullus tilled t hair.” 
The error seems to be a Japsus penne of the 
noble poet, of whom certainly it cannot be said 
that he had — 


‘ Just enough of learning to misquote.’ 


ParopiEs, ETC.—Inquiries have, I believe, been 
made from time to time in “N. & Q.’ 


to secure it from oblivion. 

In the year 1847 a penny paper’entitled Pasguin 
appeared, but had a run of eight numbers only. 
In one of these was the 


“ Carmina Carminum— Latina E-thiopica. 
1. 
“ Alabamwx* natus sum, heri nomen Deale,+ 
Puellam flavam ¢ habuit, cui nomen erat : Neak 


Decrevit ut me vendegit, quod furem me putavit 
Sic fatum, me miserrimum, crudé liter tractavit ! 
O! mea dulcis Neale, carior luce § Neale ; 
Si mecum hic accumberis, quam felix essem, Neale. 


9 
ae 





“ Epistolam accepi, nigra signatum cera, 
Eheu! puellam nitidam abstulerat mors fera 


Note a Doctissimo Dunderhead s« ripta 
* Alabama. Regio notissima Transatlantica. I 
sane mirabiles sunt. As alienum grande conflant 
solvere semper nolunt. Libertatis gloriosi, serv 
sanctissime colunt. 





+ Quis fuerit Belius incertum est. Non dubito quin 
repudiator fuit, ut Alabamiensis. 
t Cave, lector, ne in errorem fa “ incidas ; non 
capilli, sed cutis colorem, poeta describi 
uce. Verbum ambiguum hoc est. Consule doctis- 
simum Prout literarum et roris Hibernici peritissimum. 


for parodies, | 
&e. Thefollowing seems to be worthy of a corner | 
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Nunc vitam ago miseram, et cito moriturus ; 

Sed se my er ite meminero, ut Hadibus futurus. 

oO! Neale, carior luce Neale; 

> accumberis, qu uam felix essem, Neale. 
(Hiatus haud deflectus.) 


Frank Ricu Fowke. 





Queries. 


AMERICAN GENEALOGY.—In the British Mu- 
eum there is a work called — 


“ Memorials of the Des lants of William Shattuck, 
the Progenitor of the Families in America that have 
borne his name. By Lemuel Shattuck, Member of the 
Mass. Historical Society, and of the American Anti 
quarian Society, &c. & Boston: Print by Dutt 
and Wentworth for the Family, 1855.” F 


On pages 57 and 58, it st 


es that — 





* he was born in old England in 1621, and died at Water- 
n, Mass., 1672,” and that “his exact origin and early 
history are involved in obscurity. The first lot of land 
granted to him is described upon the records as follows, 
1640: *‘ William Chattuck, an Homstall,’” &c. &c. 





The work is written to ascertain the English 
origin of the family, and contains a perfect pedigree 
of the descendants of this William Chattuck down 
to 1855. Ifthe “ legal personal representative ” will 
write me as below, he “may hear of something 
to his advantage,” and that, too, not merely in a 
genealogical point of view. C, CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire. 


BALDURSBRA, A FLoweR NaME.— 


“ Purer than snow in its purity, 
White as the foam-crested waves of the sea, 
Bloometh alone in the twilight gray 
\ flower, the gods call ‘ Baldursbra.’”’ 


Can Mr. Brirren, or any reader of “ N, & Q,’ 
tell me what flower is meant ? 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Tuomas Bareman, M.D.—Who was the author 
(J. R.) of a Life of Thomas Bateman, M._D., F.L.8. 
(of Whitby), published by Longmans in 1826 ? 

C. A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 

BRIBERY Kissing — 

*A New Geographical and Historical Grammar, &e. 
By Mr. Salmon. London: Printed for William John- 
stone in Ludgate Street. mMpectvi1.” 

“The ladies may think it a hardship that they are 
neither allowed a place in the Senate or a voice in the 
choice of what is called the representative of the nation. 
However, their influence appears to be such in many 
. ‘ " . al 
instances that oy 1ye no reason to complain. In 
boroughs the candidates are so wise as to apply chiefly to 
the wife. <A certain candidate for a Norfolk borough 
kissed the voters wive s with guineas in his mouth, for 








which he was exy 1 the house; and for this reason 
others, I suppose, will b more private in their addresses 
to the ladies.”— Page 241 


Can any of your readers inform me who this 
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hat was the name | running beneath her feet he holds in her arms the 


pleasant gentleman was, and w! 
of the favoured borough * 
Hrersert Ranpourn 


Infant Saviour; and lilies, emblems of purity, a row- 
ing bv her side 
Mr. Matrnews.—In the Letters of the 2 irst 
Earl of Malmesbury I find (i. 454) t Mr. Harris 
} 


desires his “ grateful thanks to that scholar 


Simple Ballads, & | 157, new edit. 1861 
Harpwick anp Worxksor.—Can any read ; . "?. the 2 i 

a F ’ I ‘4 2 vil ( f x 

“N. & Q.” inform me where a pi — 9 - ; 

uinted with mu literature inform 


commencing— _ . . . 
_ : me whether Mr. Bow 





words of tl t from 





Work _— = Wi poem > Wh compos | the mus nd wha 
: : the date of performance - R. [veris. 

Heratpic Boox-Piates.—I ol ve with re- abs? 

rret the death of Mr. George Barclay of Green | Paster or Taras, “to m terns to hold 


. . «* + . 
Street, Leicester S juare, whose taste in desig1 water, 1s me a int a 
heraldic book-pl ites was unsurpassed Is there a | July 30, 1659 (y Vu. p. a4 W sort of 


collection of examples executed by him in exist- | plaster wasit, and whence the nam 
n houl A. 0. VE 





en anywhere? I sh 1 much like to be re- 
ferred to anv collec f rdeut } k-plates } rarras, wi , I i volcanic 
F. M.S | rock reset lana a t 
. sort pl l ir, « i in w 
Hretrcnrynson’s Cottecrion For Heuyts.—l lir ter i ves nn Of was 
] ] x ta 





the purchasx Cocnt Berrranp Rrusacit.—I have a small 











I , of Pa House, in addit 

< time sit ' » af Hutchin “allention ¢ . 7 : 
= anccra f Hut ; - oth cutting from a magazine, pe i, 
{unts, ready for the press, after a labour of thirt ag OS aT ‘ 

q . : which gives the following pa vf 
vears, has recently purchased the further heraldic on gis th : > . wae « - . 
ie the onid county. . (to me) some interest. | ild be glad 

: us " reference to the mag in W *h it is f ] 
Where are these MSS. at the present moment : Seas ho sa fs 
i T Pj or, what would be still better, to the source from 
rin 1 Hate! 5 MSS : mn whence it has been obtained 
1 1824 itchinson’s MSS. were in t possession of “Tk . Sergey . ‘ 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. “N. & Q.” 3™4 S, vi. 19.] os ah _ Wo : oe “nie ; 
ancuedoc, will « rl I i 
MARY-LE-npone.—Is Mary-le-b Mari barity habitual to the nobility of the early ages, In 1174 
; rance called together the 


l Henry II. of F 
ruedoc, in order to mediate a peac 
Toulouse and the King of Arragon 


| not attend, the nobles had nothin 


bone (the le being a Picard idiom, « 
which Je was both masculine and I 
(2) Marie (of) the bourne, or boundary, 

















being anciently and corrs ctly written bone or bonne, | each other in wild magnificence, « 
from Low Latin dbonna; or (3) Mary (of) th \ other instances, the ( ' 
bourn, or stream, from A.-S. Li 1, brune; or is ladem worth 4000 moder 
there any other more plausible explanati a ee parry wine age = 
. ‘ 1. Paywt ! a donation ¢ ! to a fa i + Ww & 
ve tA . tributed that sum a : that @ 
Kildare Gardens, W nded the meet I Gros 4d 
Thomas Smith, in his Account of St. Mary-le-bone, Mar ‘ im 1 i z all 
1833, p. 3, informs us that “the St. Mary-l ced by the flam hn taper ingular 
bone derives its name from the ancient village of Ts rati LACT of Count Bert ih 
borne or Ty-bourne, which was situated on tl stern | tracted the loudest applause: for |! I 
bank of a brook or rivulet (bourn being the Saxon word | about B aire to pl 1 up t il; and th 
for a brook), which passed, und lifferent denomina proudly penly sowed therein small pieces of money, 
tions, from Hampstead he Thames. When the site | to the amount of fifteen hundred E uineas. 
of the church, which was ially dedicated to St. John The storv is evidently not « te. but here 





and subseq 





the Evangelist, u 
Mary, was removed to anothe 


r spot near the same brook, | , , " € » se 

it was called St. Mary at the rne, afterwards cor formation concerning my excee lingly foolish an- 
ad . = | . >Y ~ > > ~ r 

rupted to Marybourne, Marybone, Mary-la-bonne, and | cestor. Epwarp F, Rowsactt. 

now styled in the preambles of its various local legisla - , - 

tive enactments St. Mary-le-bone.” Hence the seal of SCISSORS. — Wh a Gia the very wou knows 

the parish bears a figure of St. Mary, with a stream | articie, a pair of scissors, first make its appeam- 


itly to the B A Virgi y extract ends. I should be glad of any mn- 
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ance in England ? 


shire has investig rate 
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Perhaps some one in Hallam- | In _any case the existence of such inscriptions 
d the matter, and could give | is remarkable: in what work, therefore, could I 











the informati It would necessary to dis- find their real origin and character simply and 
tinguish between scissors proper and what I t: axe correctly stated? A gentleman wrote recently to 
t be the much ¢ irlier typ of impl ement The Tir to say that a valu able inscribed stone, 
spring shears—now represented by “ sh p he irs bearing t vame of Moses, had bee scovered in 
und the much smaller implement of precisely t] the land « f ‘Moab, wh _, however, he subse- 
san ittern used by weavers (of linen juently aseertained to.be a Nabathzan inscription 
On the sepulchral slabs of the middle ag i of the same na and of 1 no valu Now could 
England, Ireland, Iona, &c., th pring any state whether the inscription really bears 
) yuently found sculptured, 1 from t the interpretation he assigned to it; 1 if so, 
mode in which this emblem occurs, evidently | with what object is it conceived that inscriptions 
used to indicate the female sex, in t] ami of the sort were graven ? A.R. L. 
| the sword, on other slabs belor t Has t attention of our correst n directed 
sa ag and localitie 8, indicates t! mat the | tot articles on the s t in T) imes January 
o} being adopted as a symbol of the d 27 last, and in The Ati f February 3 ?] 
pat ft idy, while the sw was C : oe ' C 
husband’s familiar implement. Had what “Suear! ' —Could any of your readers wae 
coos on y, acim the thirt e versed in parliamentar lote give the 
a Menaiiins antuiesn thas @ 1 proba name of the orat * who beg ech by ut- 
have been sculptured on these cross-slabs, and not | ““™'" liver gle word “ Sugar the date of 
et : W. HP t lelivery of the spec ich, fi the pecu- 
a ity of its commencem excited ‘ iderable 
Si —At Lowestoft the lanes or alleys tion and amusement the ti J. L. O. 
leading from the High Street to the Dens \ ay rd venel nan who invari- 
termed “Scores.” Is this a local name and is his serm V “ Surely.” ] 
it derived from these lanes having originally been a oe —— ae 
clefts or fissures in the cliff on which that ~ G1 RcE W — Pas Esa., ERLSTOKE, 
the town is built? One of them is called “ tly P. ® Chiswi . saan ~ 0 Py a a 
Score.” Is this so named from a former nbabi itant rh a uswick, - ete ams, 
f the town or neighbourhood? If so, who and _ Profligat , Was privately } ed in or about 
what was he ? vp, | 1821; the other, England“ Prese had been 
~P blished 1795. In the B a) D amatica 
SENLA( The French chroniclers descril by Mr. Watson is said to have held legal ap- 
this name the battle which the English call the | pointment in India. Is this statement correct ? 
Battle of Hastings. Whence comes “Senlac” ? | What is the date of Mr. Watson Taylor’s death, 
Is it rruption of any genuine Saxon word and where can I find v biog notice of 
J. | him? He printed a few « : umaty in 
S . idered a corruy a ,a poem, 1813. Is this po reprint d in 
lac, the L but } Low ( »volu which appeared at C] icl < in 1830? 
~ | Abl iM P 41. l . wol San op fi t INGLIS. 
f iron w bounds in the soil of the Weald « the r hornton 
St Mr. Freeman, in his recent work on the Norman | saw eo de wn 
Con t, iii. 745, sa *The name of Senlac for the hill | , - ” 
n which Harold encamped rests, as far as I know, |  priso " Gungeon 
sole the authority of O I do not prof to | and sey et wide), to 
know the etymology 1 , and Orderic’s form | vas shut only admis- 
mE ~¥ yl corrupt But he ca be ae be invented | : by a flu s nding r to an 
rd, wok V 1 es 1 ‘ es, Sal | + an ¢ f 
lake, &c., in variou lin t Lake,’ * Battle r “ cee By ie ill of @ blank 
and so forth. Sanglac, or San , [ take to be simply | ter-h This slope 
French pun on the name.’ . inches i end of the 
have |} the con- 
Stvaitic Inscriptions.—Ma years ago th t impri 1; but, the 
Rev. C. Forster att mpted t that thes Y ing the stalls a bout eleven 
were the worl the Israelit many persons from the original floor, a la or steps of 
are still of that opinion. 1 , the Rey me kind would be required t ich it. Can 
H. She pheard in a recently pu i work, 7ra- | any reader of “N. & Q.” oblig an explana- 
ditions of Eden, 1871, fully endorses it. I am | tion of this connection with t hapter-house, 
aware, however, that Oriental scholars entirely | and naming, if such there b y other like 


dissent from this opi inion, an 


scriptions to be of 








arrangement ? 
Winterton 


the in- 
comparatively modern . date. 


conside 


J. F. 
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Vetvet.—I have in my possession a piece of 
very ancient crimson silk velvet or plush, gore- 
shaped. Four such woul’ cover a skull- ~cap. It 
was bequeathed to me by the late Benson Earle 
Hill, with a memorandum that it is a portion of 
that which had covered the helmet of a 
magne, once in the private museum of Napoleon, 
and now, I think, pre served in the Rotunda at 
Woolwich. When was velvet or plush first 
made ? U, O—N. 

[ Velvet, formerly called vellet, is mentioned by Join- 
ville, a.v. 1272, and in the will of Richard IT. in 1399. 
Strutt names many varieties of the stuff in use in the 
reign of Edward 1V. For along time the manufacture 
of thif fabric was confined to Italy, where, particularly 
in Genoa, Florence, Milan, Lucca, and Venice, it was 
carried on to a great extent. It was subsequently intro 
duced into France, and brought to great perfection. On 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 this branch 
of weaving was begun in England by the refugees. 


Wirty.—I am told (never having visited the 
lace) that Wilton in Wiltshire is on the river 
filly. Can any of your numerous readers (some 
of whom seem to be enthusiastic Celtic scholars) 
give me the derivation of the name Willy? It is 
probably Celtic, like so much of English river 
nomenclature. I can find no attempt at a solu- 
tion, although I have searched several topo- 
graphical works, and should be thankful for an 
early explanation, as a somewhat interesting eth- 
nologica question is involved in the =. 


. R. M. 





Replies. 
GOURMAND: GOURMET. 
(4* S. ix. 89.) 

The note by Mr. Prcron introduces a confu- 
sion as to the meaning of these words. He says 
that, on reference to authorities, gourmand was 
found to stand for a voracious eater, and that 
ourmet has nothing to do with eating at all. 

irst let the present French use of the word be 
settled. In Noél and Chapsal’s Dictionary we 
find : — 

“ Gourmand, qui mange avidement et avec exces.” 

“ Gourmet, amateur et connaisseur en vins et en bonne 
chére.” 

Bescherelle gives — 

“ Gourmet, celui qui sait bien connaitre et gofiter le 
vin, les mets.” 

Hence, in the French language of this day, it is 
to be admitted that gourmet stands for a critical 
taster, no matter whether in fluids or solids. He 
is no more a drinker of wine than an eater of 
meat; he is a judge of both. There were tasters | 
in Rome, whose office was to determine whether 
certain fish were caught at the mouth of the 
Tiber or further out, and whether the geese were 
fed on fresh or dried figs. 


| crow is carrion-crow. 









“Ces gourmets étaient regardés par les gourmands 
comme des hommes absolument essentiels dans ]’Etat,”— 
Espr. de T Encycl. 

In this apposite passage we have both the 
words; the gourmet leads the gourmand. Brachat 
gives the origin of gourmand as uncertain. Littré 
points the primary meaning to be eating greedily, 
the secondary to reprimand severely: Richardson 
throws out as a hint goust manger, to eat with 
taste; but this is a fancy. The French seem to 
be as much in the dark as we are. There is 
a word gourd, swollen by cold—“les mains 
at this word Littré gives the Provencal 
Surgundian, géles; and Picard, 

I think that this 
for Rabelais (liv. i. 


gourd 8 he 
“ gord gras,” the 
gourmes, “les mains gourmes.” 
is the real root of the word, 
chap. xxxiv.) writes : — 

mieulx prandre, larder, 


“Car jamais homme ne sceut 
u démembrer, et gour- 


roustir, et aprester, voyre par di 
mander poulle que moy.” 

In the glossary they give this as equivalent to 
larding a fowl. I take this to be the primary 
meaning. To render gourd, by stuffing or swell- 
ing out, gourmes is one of the existing dialectical 
forms of the word. Gourmer is found in Rouchi 
“to taste wine,” and Wedgwood says it must have 
meant ‘to eat greedily,”—and I think so too. 
Gorge, gorgo, gorgolio, yurgeo, G. gurgel—our gul- 
let, the swallow of waters. To gorm is, in the North, 
“to smear with fat”: gourmander, as Rabelais 
has it. The cormorant is only a gormorant. Gorma 
is its northern name (vide Halliwell, Dict. Arch.). 
Gorrell is a fat person. Gorbelly is a fat stomach. 
Gorble is in some counties used for gobble. Gor- 
Junius says that gor is an 
intensive particle in Welsh. Lye gives gior for 
voracious, in Icelandic. Our word jaw clearly is 
connected, and chaw, now a chawman or gorman, 
would not be far from gourmand. Gore is still 
a Norfolk word for mud and dirt. Gorre meant 
sow, in the Romance tongue (see Roquefort). The 
throat is made large, gor or gros, in swallowing, 
and so gorge and gullet are formed. Dirt is the 
trituration of m: atter by the “tooth of time and 
razure of oblivion,” the chawed thing becoming 
gore or dirt. Reinaud gives goulé as the Persian 


| for bourse, a purse, being the throat that swallows 


money: and thus analogy leads on from gore to 


| clot, glot, glotted, golleted, “gullet, the swallow-pipe 


for the trituration of the jaw; but I think en vagh 
has been said on the meaning of on and its 
origin. A. W. 

Mayfair. 
RELICS OF OLIVER CROMWELL: THE SIDNEY 

PORTRAIT. 
(4" S. viii. 550; ix. 75, 80.) 

Mr. Pickrorp, at the above reference, has 

reproduced the ridiculous story, “as told to him, 
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of the manner in which the well-known Sidney 

trait of Cromwell was presented to that col- 
- Who first originated this story it is in vain 
to inquire; but, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, it first found a “local habitation” in 
the Cambridge Portfolio (p. 397), edited by the 
Rev. J. J. Smith in 1840; from this it was shortly 
after copied into Le Keux's Memorials of Cam- 
bridge; and Mr. C. H. Cooper, with less than 
his usual cautious investigation, continued it in 
his new edition of that work. But in these works 
there is this variation from Mr. Pickrorp’s ver- 
sion,—that the master of the college was to stand 
at the top of the staircase, so as not to be seen by 
the bearers of the portrait, and to say “I have it.” 
Mr. Pickrorp’s young friend fixed the date of the 
occurrence during the mastership of Dr. Chafy, 
which was from 1813 to 1843; whereas the por- 
trait was presented in 1766, and although sent 
anonymously, it has been known for a century 
that the donor was Thomas Hollis. See Memoirs 
of Hollis (2 vols. 4to, London, 1780), i. 298; 
Nichols’s Lite rary Anecdotes, iii. 64. 

The surest way of once for all putting an extin- 
guisher upon this silly story is to show it up in 
“N. & Q.” as a pure fiction. This I am enabled 
to do on the very best authority. The present 


has kindly allowed me to examine the documents 
connected with the presentation (which are very 
carefully preserved in the lodge), and to make a 
copy of the two letters of the donor for insertion 
n“N.&Q.” The following is the first letter : 

“An Englishman, an assertor of liberty, citizen of the 
world, is desirous of having the honor to present an 
orginal portrait in crayons of the head of O. Cromwell, 
Protector, drawn by Cooper, to Sydney Sussex College 
in Cambridge. 

“London, Jan. 15, 1766. 

“I freely declare it, I am for old Noll. 

Though his government did a tyrant resemble, 
He made England great, and her enemies tremble. 

“It is requested that the portrait should be placed so 
as to receive the light from left to right, and be free from 
sunshine, Also that the favor of a line may be written 
on the arrival of it, directed to ‘ Pierce Delver, at Mr. 
Shore's, Bookbinder in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
London. 

“To the Master and Fellows of Sydney Sussex Col- 

lege, Cambridge.” 

The second letter is as follows :— 

“A small case was sent yesterday by the Cambridge 
Waggon from the Green Dragon, Bishopsgate Street, 
directed ‘To Dr Elliston, Master of Sydney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Free of carriage.” 

It contains a portrait which the master and fellows 
of that college are requested to accept. 
“London, Jan. 18, 1766.” 

These were the only communications received 
y the college from the donor. How and when 
th name was discovered there is no record to 

ow, Dor any tradition; but the letters were so 
teristic, that it could not long remain a 
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secret; and we learn from the Memoirs of Thomas 
Hollis that it was known in 1780. He died in 
1774, when it-was probably revealed, if not be- 
fore. Nichols (Lite rary Anecdotes) gives the date 
of presentation as 1764, whilst the Cambridge 
Portfolio and the Memorials of Cambridge make it 
1765; both, we know from the letters, are in error. 
The two latter authorities also make the more 
important mistake of ascribing the gift to Brand- 
Hollis, to whom Hollis bequeathed his estates, 
and who thereupon assumed his name. 

The portrait is the size of nature, and is a 
beautiful work of art, in coloured crayons, and in 
an excellent state of preservation. The chief ex- 
pression, as characteristic of the man, appears to me 
to be in the closely compressed lips, which convey 
the idea of great resolution and firmness. It has 
been engraved by P. S. Lambourne, J. Bretherton, 
and P. Drevet, sen. There is also a very fair 
etching of it in the Cambridge Portfolio, except 
that the upper lip is too large and has too much 
form. 

Cromwell, as is well known, was an under- 
graduate of Sidney College, and his name is duly 
recorded in the admission book, April 23, 1616. 
Beneath this entry is written the following illus- 


| tration of his character :— 
courteous master of Sidney College, Dr. Phelps, | 


“ Hic fuit grandis ille impostor, carnifex perditissimus 
qui, pientissimo rege Carolo I. nefaria cede sublato, 


| ipsam usurpavit thronum, et tria regna per quinque 


. . 
f annorum spatium, sub Protectoris nomine, in- 
miia tyrannide vexavit !” 

E. V. 


Without going into detail, many of these are 
to be seen at Newburgh Park and Farnley Hall, 
Yorkshire. See Murray’s Handbook for York- 
hire, pp. 218, 362, where full particulars are 
given. H. F. T. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 
(4 S. ix. 75.) 


Perhaps the following contribution, imperfect 
as it is, to the bibliography of this subject may 
not be unwelcome to the correspondent who is 
interested in it :— 

“A Serious Inquiry into the Weighty Case of Con- 
science, whether a Man may lawfully marry his Deceased 
Wife’s Sister.” By John Quick, Minister of the Gospel. 
1703, sm. 4to. ; 

“The Case of Marriages between near kindred parti 
cularly considered, with respect to the Doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, the Law of Nature, and the Laws of England. 
London, 1756, 8vo. 

“ The Legal Degrees of Marriage stated and considered, 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend. With an Appendix 


containing Letters from several Divines and others.” By 
John Alleyne, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
1810, 8vo. 

“Observations on the Prohibition of Marriage in Cer- 


3rd ed. London, 
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tain Cases of Relationship by Affinity.” Lé 
1840, Svo. 


yndon : Seeley, 


“ Zuyyeveca. A Dispassionate Appeal to the Jud 
ment of the Clervy of the Church of England on a Pro 
posed Alteratio ft Law of Marriace.’ ondon, 
1849, Sy 

“ Marriage w 1 Deceased Wife's Sist A Reply t 
the Article upon the Subject in the Quart: Review for 
June, 1849; together with a short Statement of the Facts 
bearing upon t Question.” By Edwa Prichard 





to Mor ithorized by Holv Seri 
Rev. ¢ ( LL.D. Lond 1K ck 
SV 

‘An Exan n of the Re J s Tra 
gal I ine Vealing wit Holy Matri regara 
ofa M ind his Wife’s Sister.” By an Engl Church 
mar London: Houlston, 1849, 8vo 

“On Marriage with the Sister of a D Wife. A 
serm Preached in Bocking Church, on S uy, Marel 
17, 1 By I Carrington, M.A., Dean and Rector 
& 2nd ed. London: Longmans, 1850), 8 

“Si f William Pa W , Ese ngainst t 
Second Reading of the Bill ltering the Law Ma 
riage, Fel), 27, 18 I I 8 8 

* Reasons for | ] Marr W D is 
Wife's Sister Lord D ] Hatchar 
1859. 8 

Law Mart I Spe of his G \ 
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W ord ( Common Sense By W. A, Atkins, 
i aL rt 8 Grace, with an Apy taining 
his Gra S| Salford: W. F. Jackson, 1851, 8vo. 
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favour & Printed for t M i Reform 
As l Z lame St t. | M r 
1851, 8 


Marriage Law,” & 

a Ward & Co., 8vo, 18 
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Law, particul iffecting the Quest 
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r. Binney. 4th ed. With a preliminary 
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London 


: Ward & Co., 8vo. 
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“The Validit i 
brated Abroad. By Edmund Becket 
coln’s Inn, at-Law. London 
1852, &ve 
“A Scripture Argument ag 
with a Wife’s Sister.” By the Rev. Dr. 
Head Master of Merchant "Tay lors’ Sch 

f Gray's Inn. London: Rivin 

“ The Ancient Interpretation of Leviti: 
received in the Church for more than 150¢ 
cient Apology for holding that, according 
God, Marriage with 
A Letter to the Rev. W. H. Lyall, M.A 
Dionis Buckchurch, from the Rev. A. 
Rector of St. Magnus,” &c. London 
Svo. 

“A Vindication 
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II. On Scripture Principles. In Two Letters addressed 
to the Dean of Westminster, Chairman of the Marriage 
Law Defence Association.” By Vice-Chancellor Sir Wm, 
Page Wood. London: Rivi ns, 1861, 8vo. 

“Facts and Opinions tending to show the Seriptural 
Lawfulness of Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
and the consequent necessity for its Legalization in Eng. 
land, in accordance with the Laws and Practice of other 
Christian Nations.” London: M. L. R. Association 
1864, vo 

‘T Present 
Law, Theological ; 

lered.” By a Graduate in Classical an 
Honours, Cambridge, of 
Hatchard & Co., 1864, sm. 8vo. 

“On Marriage with a De 
Man Marry his Wife’s Sister ? 
London: Nisbet, 1865, sm. 8v 


and the Proj; 1 State of the Marriage 
Morally, Socially, Legally con- 
i Mathematical 
London 


xi Wife's Sister. 


By Mrs. ( 


May a 
in Mackenzie, 








[ do not give the title of Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet, 
vhich appears to be missing from my collection, 
wr of the various publications of the Marriage 

Association, some score of which 


Law Reform 
of th separate 
obtain 


vertised upon the wrappers 
tracts, and may probably still be 

ety, 21, Parlia- 

WictuaM Bates, B.A. 


are ad 








plication at the office of the s cl 


A well-written article 


(extending to 18 pages) 
on this i 


subject appeared in the first numberof 
The New Revie w, Politic l, Philosophi al, and 
Literary (8vo, Dublin, May 1863), which the 
author states to be “ an impartial summary of the 
various arguments employed in the very numer 
ous pamphlets, letters, speeches, law reports, and 
works of authority (on the subject) which we 
have consulted. , H. J. Feng. 


6, Havelock Square, East, Dr 


SCOTS. 


POEMS BY MARY QUEEN OF 
(4% S. ix. 95 
Though Queen Mary is reported to have written 
verses in both Latin and the n languages, 
very few specimens of her poetry are extant. | 
believe my list to be complete when I mention 
the lines on the death of Francis IL., preserved by 
Brantome; the sonnet to Elizabeth in the Cotton 
Library ; a French sonnet to her son Prince James, 
in the State Paper Office; her Me ditations sug- 
gested by a devotional work of the Bishop o 
Ross; and the verses supposed t have been 
written by the queen to the Earl of Bothwell 
previous to her marriage with that nobleman. 
The latter composition is pre bably a forgery. 
It has been attributed to Buchanan, who 1s § 
to have composed it with the intention of afford- 
ing further corroboration to M iry’s supposed let- 
ters. Hume and Robertson, on the contrary, a 
of opinion that it is the work of the queet 
The opening lines will give an idea of the charac 
ter of the poem : — 
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«0 Dieux, ayez de moi passi 
Et m’enseig! 
Je puis donner, qui un 

De mon amour, et ferme al 
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‘est-il pas ja en poss 
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1ez quelle 





1 coeur, qui ne reftu 


Du corps, 






Ny honneur, en la vie incertaine 
0 e par t ni pire ifflict 
Pour luy, t I i est : 
var r luy «¢ n et 
Je veux pour luy au monde r 
m r pour luy avancer,” & 
I re recently discov M I I 
‘ titled — 
t ii rlaR I 
} recucill 
r Ev le R 
In a writt t B l 
f S 1 Castl August l 
t I 1 translati by ‘ 
us, “Ti nicissima Do ht i - 
know] ; having rece s | Vedita- 
says that sl 8 vel 
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rded great consolation | licted mi 


W) 1574, the bishop ied th 
itl ledication to his val patron, he also 
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Chrestiens. by “ Dav I] 
at Berg ic, 1615. } nm 
Bannatyne Miscellany, having 
intil the year 1827, when the club reprinted it in 
ts present form. It commen — 
I nuient a ch t ser 
I 1 tem t 
{ sol iy ! nere vi 
Me vient oster de tout at r Venu 


Representant 4 mes yeux vivement, 
- ~ 
De : 


i) 
La triste humeur, qui tout plaisir efface,” etc. 


Bishop Lesley’s work also contains a sonnet by 
1ed except 


‘lub. It 


in the Mis- 


opens with — 


Mary, never since republis 
cellany of 





A production of this | 


1 , which is entirely 
10st, is the box k of Fr 


1 verses, on the “ Insti- 


fon of a Prince,” alluded to in Bishop Mon- 
tague’s preface to the works of King JamesI. A 
water writer, Sanderson, 
this volume in 1656: 


mentions having seen 
id it is probably the same 











work as that enumerated in the catalogue of 
books presented to the College of Edinburgh in 
1625 by Drummond of Hawthornden under the 
title of Marie Queene of Scots: Tetrasticl 


ra wha Ou 
(Quatrains a Son fils. JULIAN SHARMAN. 


that Queen Mary was anything 
love sonnets which were found 
us casket letters, and which, I be- 


loubtedly written by her, overflow- 
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i as th ) with the burning passion she felt 
f > th« “} + - s+: 

for Bothwell, taken as literary compositions, must 
be } 1 tame and al ther destitute of 
poetic fire. To my thinking there is more poetry 
1 e letters themselves than in these sonnets 


‘rench chronicler Brantome wrote favour- 

Mary’s poetry; ring his inti- 
mate t with her maternal relatives, the 
Gui nd those by marriage, Charles LX. and 
‘rance, his opinion can hardly be 
1 unbiassed one. Brantome gives the 
by Mary on the death 
h are qu ted by 
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> nd 


4 Brera (4* S, ix. 127.)— 
i of a medical 
rentlem residing at Bromsgrove, to giv 
F. C. H. an accurate if brief account of this 
multiparous birth, which d ke place, and on 
March 23,1819. The children were named Maria, 
Mary, Sarah, and Eliza. Maria died of “ white 
swelling of the « * when seventeen years of 
age. Up to that l 1ey had enj yed very ¢ vod 
health. They we l very much alike, good- 
looking, inclined to be stout, and they were all 
of the same height, about 5 ft.4 in. Mary (mar- 
ried) had two children (not at one birth), a son 
and daughter, and died of fever when thirty-two 
years of ‘liza had a fall down stairs, and 


Four 
la 


1 enad thi gh the courtesy 















Lt age 
an abscess formed in her side, from which she 
died about a year ago. Sarah is married; she is 
in good health, and has had one soi Charles 
(my informant’s informant), a brother, and two 
other children, were born (at single births) pre- 
vious to the four at one birth: and there were 
two single births after, a boy and a girl. The 
father died from injury to his leg at seventy years 
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of age. The mother died of old age, at eighty- 
three. The family name is Richardson. 
Frep. Rube. 
Ashford. 


Tue Meetine or tHe Taree Cuorrs (4 8S. 
ix. 186.)—I am glad to see the sentence from the 
Rey. P. Senhouse’s music-sermon at Gk ester, 
1728, reproduced and preserved in y zur imperish- 
able journal. I beg leave, however, to remind 
your learned correspondent, Dr. RrmBavtt, that so 
long ago as 1859 I directed attention to this pesenge, 
and to the testimony which it contained of the 
true origin of that long-lived institution, and of 
the name of the efficient founder of it: and that 
these were unknown to the Rev. D. Lysons when 
he published his History of the Meeting of the 
Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford, 1812, 8vo. 

I was so happy as to do this in the very words 
now used by your learned correspondent, with 
one most important difference, that he has much 
increased their force by giving his own eminent 
name instead of that of THomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 


Roman Vitta at Nortuieien (4 8, viii. 545; 
ix. 128.)—I have to thank IH. P. for calling my 
attention to Hakewill’s description this villa, 
with which, however, I was thoroughly well ac- 
quainted before. The account which appeared i: 
“*N. & Q.” for December 30 was slightly condensed 
from an account which had appeared elsewher 
and in which his name was properly mentioned as 
the original discoverer of the remains in question. 
Since then, I have been favoured by Mr. Henry 
Hakewill, his son, with all the original drawings, 
&c., which his father had made time, and 
which are extre mely valuable and useful to me. 


J. P. E. 


at th 


Merton College, Oxford. 


Tue Loss or tor “ Hatseweiti” (4™ 8S. ix. 
94.)—A detailed narrative will be found under 
the head of “ Old Stories Re-told ” in No. 415 of 
All the Year Round for April 6, 1867. Ina bound 
copy the reference would be vol. xvii. p. 347. 

C. W. M. 

ScaLtes anD Weteuts (4" §S. viii. 372, 462; 
ix. 83.)—The box in possession of Mr. CHaTTocK 
is fairly explained, as far as it goes, to have been 
intended to test the weight of guineas and half- 
guineas. But the contents of my box are more 
ample, as will be seen by reference to my former 
communication. I have just been trying my 
weights with a guinea and a seven shilling piece, 
which I keep as curiosities; and I find that the 
largest of my four weights, with the head of 
George III. on one side, and Dwts. and Grs. on 
the other, is marked 5 dwts. 8 grs., and just 
balances a spade guinea. Unfortunately I do not 
possess a half guinea; but I presume that the 





| the seven shilling piece, mine havin 


weight marked 2 dwts. 16 grs. would be the 
weight of one. I tried the smallest of the four, 
marked 2 dwts. 14 grs., and found it just balanced 
been coined 
in 1803. I have no way of acccunting for the 
fourth weight, which is marked 5 dwts. 6 grs, 
unless by supposing that later coined guineas 
were only of that weight. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. CHarrocg’s 
weights, and the four of mine specified, were for 
weighing the gold coin; but my box « 
eleven re weights, all marked with 
shillings and pence, and ranging from 4s. 6d. upt 
3/. 12s. The use of these, I have been told, was 

goldsmiths to ascertain at o the value of 
ny piece of guid ; but I should be glad of a mor 
detailed explanation. F. C. H. 


AsHen Faaeor (4" S. viii. 547; ix. 87.)\—Ash 
is here asserted to be the only wood that burs 
well when green; but laurel wood will bum 


equally well when fresh cut and green. 


ntains 


sums in 


F.C. H. 


SanpaL Woop (4" 8S. ix. $5.)—Lord Elles- 
borough’s celebrated proclamation about the gates 
of Somnath. s§ 

“Tr ] wap a Donkey,” Ere. (45. ix. 57).— 
1. The drawing-1r rsion which I came acros 
some years ago is as follows: 

* If 1 had an ar 
Do you think I'd chastise hin 


But I’d give him some oats, ai i 


Go on, Edward!’’ 


Om ve 


imal averse to sp 


Is this the version for which Mr. ELLAcomne asks? 


G. P. GRANTHAM. 

2. The drawing-room version of “ If I had a 
Donkey” first appeared in Punch for Feb. 17, 
1844 (vol. vi. p. 85), under the heading ot “A 
Polished Poem.” <A similar version of “ Giles 
Scroggins ” was given in the number for April 13 


| following (p. 166.) Cc 


Tre Devin’s Nurrine Day (4" 8. ix. 57.)— 
I was talking with a very old man in Bury St. 
Edmunds, Suffolk, some years ago, who told me 
that when he used to go nutting he never did & 
on Holy Cross Day (Sept. 14), for fear he should 
meet the devil. — M. HL 

Sleaford. 

From fifty to a hundred years ago there was & 
superst tious avoidance of September l4 among 
the juvenile “nutters’ of Kent. A capital story 
in reference to this is told still in Maidstone a 
its neighbourhood. <A regiment quartered there 
had in its band an immense negro drummer. # 
worthy happened to take a ramble into the neigh- 
bouring woods on September 14, and stumb! 
over a large bag of nuts, which had been secreted 
at the foot of a tree. Sambo, guessing that it ad 
the hoard of some trespasser, divested himself 
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4% S, IX. Fen. § 
his garments, and lighting a short pipe which he 
sat down on the sack of nuts with 


had with him, 
his elbows on his knees, and enjoyed his tobacco. 
coming to the tree for 


On nutters ” 
their sp il, the sable possessor treate od them toa 
wis | howl — //aro-a-ra-wa-rati— and the result 


“ free 


the 


| 
may be imagined, his sable majesty being left in | 
possession, and the nutters scampering home as | 
W.D. | 
fast as their legs would carry them. . dD. 
( ‘anterbury. 
“(uTra CAVAT LAPIDEM,” Etc. (4* S. ix. 82.)— 


This proverb was known long before the time of 





Galen. It is quoted as a common saying even by 
Bion, who flourished about a.c. 280. In his 
Ae Yara he says, 
"Ex Oapuvijs Bauryyos, Sxws A S, aeu 
Xa Al@os és vu KoiAc TC 
Epucnp Tew, M.A. 
No doubt my friend Dr. Ramace is well aware | 


that the first part of this hexameter, three words, | 





: Which human nature must, yet cannot bear.” 
Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, 1 el -— | ‘ 
| Re} a And so on, until — 
. wn ) J | € Dt ae . » . 
is found Ovid, xX. | * The dread handwriti on the wall 
Gutta at lem ; umitur annulus usu ; | Bids late remorse awake at reason’s ¢ 
Et teritur pressa vomer adut lum Arm’d at all points, bids scorpion-ve pass, 
— » Al ) the mind holds up reflection’s glass— 
It is in my memory, but very faintly, that som | The mind which, starting, heaves the heartfelt groan, 
ancient scholar, on lecturing his boys, was inter- And hates the form she knows to be her own.” 
rupted at /epidem by a clever urchin, who com- | . “1s z . 
ee - } ; ~ a Itipl vi his iz Bs ther, however, in Churchill’s Author nor in 
the verse without mt »lving his instances, . : . . ° 
pleted the verse w ae ~ :, | the Conference is the line in question; but per- 
The epistles Er Ponto are, I hear, coming into | haps some “omnivorous” reader will rescue fro 
reading again at our universities. Bohn gives the | ))"! ig ag enlllre sin —— 
citation, but without close reference. The Gradus | the tract I allude to the sles oo _ 
ad Parnassun the old Jesuit Fathers contains ISWELL. 
the verse inquired for by Dr. RAMAGE, simply as Warten Papers (48, viii. 151,539; ix. 83.)— 
an example without reference. It was, no doub A. E. will find the lines beginning “ Onward, per- 
& medieval proverb. Harn FRISweti petually moving,” correctly quoted by me (24 8, 
xi. 451). Of course “momentary” should be 
Lavy Grizect Barrie (4 151; ix. 84.) | “monitory.” I stron; gly recomme nd the General 
| . f . 
A long and interesting account o "this excellent ndex to “N. & Q.” for constant use. 
2 . - » OF ” ? . 
lady may be f id at pp. 046-5087 0 The Ladies of . O—N. 
the Conencnt. } Rev. James Ander 1R5] 
v ovenan Vv ev. Jan Ln son rl, the: » ™1..* ° 
a. - : oe MavutHer(4* §, ix. 95.)—This word is common 
Blackie and S [t appears to be taken from } . : . ” 
Te tel saemt 1 by I. G.S.. with addit throughout the Eastern Counties — “ Mauther 
le DOO nentionec Vv o ith additions ” : 
P . . : , when speaking of, “ Maur” when speaking to 
Tom various sources. Probably the earliest ac- : , 
: - Becgoe 4 . - .| the girl—and only among the unlearned classes 
count of her is that given in Wodrow'’s History of who te reserved 8 th of the l 
the Sufferings af the Chuck, of 2 tland, iv. 505- | no have i preservet 80 much 0 lt an- 
Sl. 1881." & cae Meaintn A tee of the | fuage which their more educated betters have 
yi. © abo , THE S sinecadotes O Re . . 

o- a, Se either lost or discarded as vulgar. “ Here, maur 
Aristoracy, 1. 597 n., and Jesse, Court of England, : ‘ A ; ? 
1688-1760. ii. 399 S MLS take yeow this here gotch, an’ goo an’ buya 

"id " « cert. a 2h. O. , . ” \ 7 
punner o’ yist.” Or, “Tell that there mauther 
“My Tuoveuts ARE RACKED” (4™ S, ix. 57.) — | to goo,” &c. The derivation is pretty fully dis- 


his quotation I about five years ago met with in 
about twelve or sixteen very powerful decasyl- 
labic verses, sent to me in a tract 7 a“ Midnight 






* The Wodrow | Corre sponde nce, ii. 606-608, issued in 
1843 by the Wodrow Society, Edinburgh, gives Mr. 
Wodrow’s letter to the husband of this lady, sent with the 
portion of the history which related to her father. We 
may therefore believe it to be accredited t vy the family. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| cussed in Hall’s Dialect and Provincialisms of 
East Anglia, at pp. 600-1 of his “‘ Chapters on the 
East 
Bosworth (Comp. A.-S. Dict.), gives “ Meawle, 
meowle, an unmarried woman, maiden, damsel.” 


virgins who were selected to sing the praises of heroes 
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Meetings, or the Redemption of the Fallen.” As 
a helluo librorum I, like other readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
read much that comes in my way, and I was par- 
ticularly struck with the power and harmony of 
the lines. They purported to be the epitaph of a 
poor girl dying of that which strong-minded 
women are just now too loudly talking about, a 
contagious disease, and reflecting va her last mo- 
ments upon her sin and misery. I did not for an 
instant believe them to be genuine; and read 
them out, with the remark to a gentleman by my 
side that the pen employed in that tract was a 
strong one. But though I read, I am wicked 
enough to own I do not preserve tracts, and I regret 
very much that I did not copy the lines to be of 
service to your querist. They so strongly re- 
minded me of Churchill, both in power and in 
ve g, that I instinctively turned to the Conference 
y that poet, where, at lines 219-236, I expected 
to find the original : 
* Look back! despair, 


a thought which borders on 


Anglian Coast.” It may be added that 


S. W. Rrx. 
Beccles. 
“Sir Henry Spelman. . 


. assures us that . . . noble 
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1 with a very dif- 





very effectually by 
we actually come very | Solo play ers. 
mmonly call her u'r, | favourite air 


dde, t puella.” — Forby 


wel 


( = 1 S, ii, 217 11 r und sa siactory re} 
his word.— ED question: Is the 
+} to me to be 


ty (4* S. ix. 15, 102.)—In the | ' A 
its constructi 


, to which J. R. M. alludes, 
Betham derive i 












the sources wh his ’ 

informat in tabulating the pedigree are not fully | SF Si#"g song ¢ 
given. I might at once have rn ford"? 1 ing 
spond its irvesti conside rty y* ’ id 
geen a copy of records 1a ona 
“ Charles” is said to occur, } seeming mes nav 
difficulti wh I l] v 26 
point t JR. M y have | por- ie 
tunit y ( 

records : 

i. 2 Munstield, ¢ Louth, were | . S 
granted ise for ninety-nine years, July 15, | 2@V@ 20 music; 
L669, by bald Earl of Carlingford, to “Charles | POS€TS are : 
Taaffe and his wife, the Lady Susanna.” | nessed a bal 

2. In connection with this transaction the lands | W#2¢h the “' 
of Stephenstown and Ballyclare, co. Louth, are and — : 
subsequently mentioned. bill stated 

8. Charles Taaffe, on Nov. 14, 1683, mortgaged | CO™Poser 
the lease to James Tindall. that ballet : 

4. On the other hand, Cl yher Ta , hus- sented tl yout 
band of Lady Susanna Plunket (according to the | Wee ‘ Pai 
Betham pedigree), was attainted in 1641; and is wie , : 
described as of Ballybragan, and afterwards of ea ~ 
Ballynecleg ro Ls 1 res 

5. B it i P ‘ - 
tainte 1 16 s named Sarah Kerdiffe; and [he author 
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Here we have the connecting link which in my 
first note I suggested was wanting—a form of the 
name signifying High Mount or Hill, of which 
De Monte Alto was merely the translation; and 
thus we have Monhaut, Mounithault, Mount 
Mohaut, Mouat, and Mowat, but “ Montalt ” no- 
where discoverable. oC. 





“Tlappy tHe Man,” Etc. (4 S, ix. 57.) —Th 
translation is by Dr. Maginn, and will be foun 
in the Autobiography of William Jerdan, iii. 95. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co.? 1853. 


Tue Lorp Boaveki (4" S. ix. 74.)— 


hip was 13 mor 
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) finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest 
1agine how the bird was dead, 
he kite soar with unbloodied bea 


‘ious is tl 








BapTisMAL Names (4 §, viii. 
9, 100.)—In France the change ol 
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“ false 


aed * Gillian,” 1616 : ,‘ Hephizibah,” 1778 ; | twelve days ; and also that, down to the present #8 ‘ 
sathsheba, 1788 ; “ Levia,” 1780, and Sedu- time, one of the fellows of that college is usually Or 
lia,” 1792. W. A. 8. R. | elected to preside over the Christmas hospitalities BABBL 
SwatcHEs or Oxp Tunes (4" S. viii. 350, 457: in the Combination room. It is also suggested Seo OF 
ix. 62.)—E. L. S. and H. B. Hype, Jun., are very | S28t we may recognise in this officer the “ong Hj 1° 
much mistaken if they suppose that the Irish | ppp mar a 3 of the Revels—the Abbot o Amuse 
song of “Castle Hyde” has only existed in MS. | — of — e.” Asa classical appellation Dr, 301 
until Mr. H. B. Hype, Jun., printed a version in | 7° $ Would not be inappropriate. C.G. eam 
éN. & Q.” It has long been a common street | Berer-Jue Inscriptions (4% S. viii. passim ; Gay 
song in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland; | ix. 20.)—Lately I came across a pair of jugs with Englis! 
and I have a slip copy that was given to me by | the followimy “toast” inscribed on each : — filles 
Crofton Croker. It is at least forty years old. | “ Here’s to the wind that blows, withou 
I have heard it sung in the Durham market-place | And the ship that goes, pudicit 
over and over again; and I know that it has long And the boy that fears no danger, pme; 
been a standard ballad of the Seven Dials. So much | A ship in fall sail, it may 
for this rare ballad. With respect to the motto | — ——_o ) gale ” Hayma 
appended to Mr. Hype’s version in “ N. & Q.,” I | cena as hati aia Tepcar tricks. 
will take this opportunity of saying that I have ; 5. sai eae GRAI 
always considered we should read runes instead |, “T®8NHOLD AND Hopkins (4" S. viii. 373, 466; LECTS | 
of “tunes.” Ophelia (a Dane) chanted portions ix. 58 )—It would seem from the communication advised 
of old ballads, which in Scandinavia would be | of G. W. N. as a the earliest edition of the Old (4" 8, 
old runes. “Tunes” seems to me a printer's \ ersion of the Psalms, which assigns the author- ject. 1 
extum. Srepnen JACKSON. ship of the “Old Hundredth ” to Hopkins, bears Tacter 
date 1611. Such, however, is not the case, asl Enolanc 
Miss Warp (4* S. ix. 96.)— Anna Jane Ward, | possess a copy dated 1587 (“ London: Printed by lene "= 
the author of Zhe Buried Bride and other Poems, | H. Denham, for the Assignes of Richard Day”), Hodgsor 
and also the translator of Memorie Acerbe ed | in which the initials pretixed to that psalm ar uated 
Onorate, from the Italian of the Marchese Dome- | “ J. H.” A.R.L at in ¢ 
nico Nicolai, died at Southampton April 1846. Muss Eporwortrm (4* S, viii. 451, 557; ix.10L) ings” y 
H. W. | See various references to Mr. and Miss Maria Edge Three b 
Burns's “’Prentice Han’” (4 S. ix. 91.)—In | worth, &c., in the Leadbeater Papers. Also, 88 tual tre 
the Decameron, the sixth tale of the sixth day is the Index to Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. “ Never 
entitled — The Atheneum, Jan. 18, 1862, p- 85, gives some roars of 
‘ Pruova Michele Scalza a certi giovani come i Baronci | particulars of “the old Mansion Tempo, co. Fer readings 
sono i pit gentili uomini del mondo o di maremma, e | managh,” evidently the scene of Castle Rackreat, jected to 
vince una cena, — which about that time was taken down and re — e 
The assertion is made — | built. S. M8. Wholly . 
with mo 
class,” ar 
_ trips 


‘i Baronci furon fatti da Domene Idio il tempo che ecli Crarr’s Remarns (4% §. ix. 93.)—It is to be 
aveva comminciato d ap} are a dipignere ; ma gli altri presumed there is good authority for believing 
uomini fauron fatti poscia che Domeneddio seppe dipi- | 4 . : a 
on that Clare did really hear his father and mother 
; . ‘ . | sing the ballads which he “wrote down,” and Rey. . 
ant Sn mag pom uncomeliness of the Baronci, | which Mr. Cherry purposes to print. But is the %)—T | 
stated to be ‘si come sogliono essere i visi che | interesting editor aware that the Northampton years, } 
fanno da prima i fanciulli che apparano a dise- | shire poet was a fabricator of quasi-old poetry? ficial flic 
gnere,’ 18 allowed in proof. Is not a translation of On this subject vide letters from him on pp. % att, and 
— of the tales more likely Pd have fallen into | and 175, vol. iv. of Memoirs of James Montgomery. miscuit 
Burns’s hand than the Whirligig? Did not Mar- | : LE en say 
tinelli’s edition, published in London in 1766, Z published 
give some impulse to the spread of the knowledge “ O where have ye been, Lord Randal, my son? “done in 
of the Decameron that may have extended to is the first line of the ballad of “ Lord Randal,” and whic 
Ayrshire P C. | printed in The Legendary Ballads of England and his ill-rec 
CHRISTMAS MAGISTRATE IN THE ACADEMICAL | Scotland, edited by John S. Roberts, i ~ cur 
Saturnatia (4 §S, ix. 126.)—From a work en- | F. Warne & Co., 1868. G. P Jamerhay 
titled College Life in the Time of James I., as| “Lord Randall” is well known, and I should at the fo: 
illustrated by a Diary of Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, 1851, | leave it out. With the others I am not acquainted. m Jan, 5 
it appears that the Christmas entertainments at Though we can no more form an opinion of a song Worked, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, were under the | or ballad by a “first line” than we can o§ *renty-n 
superintendence of an official personage whose | house by the exhibition of a brick (vide Hierocles) 
authority extended over the whole festivity of | there is something that smatters of good in 
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“false knight” and other bits, and I shall buy 
Mr. Cuerry’s book. James Henry Drxon. 


“ONCE AT A POTENT LEADER’s Voice ”: “ THIs 
paBBLING STREAM” (4™ S. ix. 92.)—The former | 
inscription is by William Hamilton of Bangour. 
See Chalmers’ Poets, vol. xv. p. 620. The latter is 
by Richard Graves. See his Euphrosyne; or, 
Amusements on the Road of Life, 1785, vol. i. 
p. 301. H. P. D. 

Gay= Wanton (4 S, viii. 548; ix. 82.) —The 
English and French euphuisms of gy ladies and 
filles de joie are curiously correlative, but not 
without precedent : Shakspere applied their im- 
pudicities to the Grecian “ daughters of the 
game ;” and our nocturnal revellers, unconsciously 
it may be, adopt the Latin designation of their 
Haymarket Messalina while discussing he 
tricks. ) 

GrapvaL Diwinvurion or Provrncrat D1a- 
wots (4% §S. viii. passim; ix. 86.)—P. P. is 
advised to read the preface to “ Slaadburn Faar ” 
(4" §. viii. 362) for some remarks on this sub- 
ject. LIagree with P. P. as to the general cha- 
racter of “Penny Readings” in the North of, 
England. The “readers” in many cases seem to | 
have no better source than Enfield’s Speaker, 
Hodgson’s Pleasing Instructor, and similar anti- 
uated works. From a provincial paper I find 
As in a certain town, amongst the “ Penny Read- | 
ings” were “ Parson and Dumplings,” “The 
Three Black Crows,” &c. At the same intellec- | 
tual treat a “chorister of the cathedral” sang 
“Never eat Tripe on a Friday,” which “ elicited 
rears of laughter.” From my knowledge of penny 


He Ty 





jected to by P. P. are often the best, and the gems | « 
of the evening. I should be s ry to see them 
Wholly cast aside, but let us have them blended | ‘ 
with modern literature of the “best and highest 
class,” and hear no more of “ dumplings,” “ crows,” 
ir “ tripe.” ; N 


‘. I 

Rey. AntHony Davipson, M.A. (4% S. ix. | 
%.)—I knew this worthy man well for many 
years. He taught me to write, and to make arti- 
ficial flies, he being a master of the piscatorial 
art, and wisely following the Horatian maxim— 
miscuit utile dulci. Of his literary productions |] 
tan say but little, simply that I remember he 
published by subsc ription the Poems of Ossian, 
“done into blank verse,” a copy of w hich I possess, 
and which I verily believe was the last effort of | 
his ill-requited muse, He was for five-and-twenty | 
years curate in sole charge of the parishes of | 


Damerham and Martin, Wilts, and ended his days 


it the former village, where he was also buried, 
mm Jan. 5, 1833, greatly respected, yet an over- 
Worked, underpaid, and neglected man, etatis sue 
WV. 8. 


#venty-nine, 


| “ Jaudean.” 
| ui) owmrhons,” and this rendering (pace Mr. Mac 


third of 
den Society 
Royal, St. J 
in th k 
being. 


. ey A of the at 
readings I must say that. the dialect pieces ob- | and gent 


by the 


irregularity with which the entries are 


and Noble 


well be 
| troduced from time to time in the performance of 


Psatm crx. (4" §S. ix. 95.)—The heading of 
Psalm cix. is no doubt owing to the ignorance of 
a printer in the first instance. All the headings 
are from the Vulgate, and it ought to be “ Deus 


| laudem”; but the would-be learned printer or 


reviser, looking to the English only—“ God of 
my praise” — took upon himself to substitute 
The Septuagint has “ rv afveow poi 


Lachlan), I believe, accurately represents the He- 
brew sense. The Psalmist appeals to the Al- 
mighty to vindicate him by proclaiming the truth 
concerning him against the slanders of the wicked : 
Speak Thou the truth concerning me, because the 
ungodly spe ak falsehood. 

There is a misprint in the article in p. 95. It 
should be “ tacearis,” not “ tacueris.”’* 

HERBERT RANDOLPH 

P.S.—It is strange that the Oxford and Cam- 

bridge doctors should have permitted the error. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 





The Old Cheque Book, or Book of Remembrance of the 
Chape 1 Royal, Jrom 1561 to 1744, Edited ji m the 
Original MS. preserved among the Muniments of the 
Chapel Ro: St. James's Palace, by Edward Rim- 


bault, LL.D., &c. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
rhe interesting volume here printed, which is th« 
the New Series of the Publications of the Cam- 
, contains a curious history of the Chapel 
imes’s for nearly two centuries, as recorded 
cept by the Clerk of the Cheque for the time 
It was the duty of this officer to keep an account 
, and to note the absence of the pnests 
n, in order to lay the same before the Dean 
yr Subdean, and to record all rules and regulations made 
Dean and Chapter for the government of the 
But the book before us, which seems from the 





hapel. 
inserted more like 
2 common-place book than an official record, contains 
nany curious and minute particular 


of Royal Ceremo- 
1ies, Funerals, C 


oronations, Churchings, Baptisms, Royal 
Marriages, &c.; many of these entries being 
f great historical value. While many of them, as may 

imagined, throw great light on the changes in- 
divine 
in the Chapel Royal, they are also especially 
rich in biographical notices of eminent musicians and 
poets, often supplying new and valuable dates; and Dr. 
Rimbault, who has long paid special attention to this 
subject, has been very successful in turning this portion 
of the work to good account, and illustrating it with his 
notes—of which it indeed may be said, generally, they are 
all pertinent and instructive. From the irregularity of the 
entries, to which we have already alluded, Dr. Rimbault 
has had to recast his materials; and nothing will better 
show the amount of curious information which inquirers 
into such matters will find in the book before us than an 
er imeration of the heads into which the editor has 
.ivided them. They are—I. Appointments and Obituary 
Notices of the Sub- Deans, Priests, Organists, and Gentle- 


servi 





[* This is no misprint; the Vulgate has tacueris.—Ep. ] 
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urther Notices of the same; ILI. Dup ral of 
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